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A.  J.  DAVIS 

SALT  LAKE  CITT. 

From  the  East  there  came  a  Gentile, 

To  the  land  of  beauteous  Zion; 

Just  a  stranger  with  a  broad  smile, 

Who  could  zvork  without  half  try  in’ . 
And  the  money  came  in  bunches, 

When  A.  J.  Davis  zvorked  his  hunches 
Oil  and  mining,  cease  repining, 
Councilman  and  clubman,  too, 

What  on  earth’s  the  use  of  whining, 

When  you  see  what  he  can  do? 
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HOULD  your  pathway  lead  to  Zion,  beautiful  Zion,  it 
is  pretty  nearly  certain  that  within  its  pearly  gates,  or 
rather,  near  the  gateway  to  the  Bohemian  department, 
you  will  encounter  A.  J.  Davis.  Not  to  know  Davis 
of  Salt  Lake  argues  yourself  unknown  and  therefore  the 
gentleman  of  the  Briny  Burg  needs  little  mention  to  introduce 
him  to  the  public.  Born  in  Marietta,  O.,  Sept.  17,  1865,  Mr. 
Davis  can  be  pllaced  in  the  long  list  of  successful  easterners  in 
the  West.  He  was  educated  in  West  Virginia  and  when  a 
young  man,  the  oil  wave  rolling  through  the  East,  caught  him 
upon  its  crest  and  carried  him  to  a  safe  and  sound  financial 
harbor.  And  he  has  largely  been  in  the  oil  business  ever 
since  and  his  education  in  this  respect  proves  of  great  value 
to  him  in  his  work  of  the  present,  for  he  is  one  of  the  Gentile 
councilmen  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  for  six  years  past  has  been 
pouring  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of  municipal  strife.  In 
January  last  he  was  made  president  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Council.  In  business  he  is  now  prominently  engaged  in  min¬ 
ing,  but  he  has  time  to  devote  to  the  Commercial  Club,  B.  P. 
O.  E.,  and  K.  of  P.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  He  is  married  and  he 
and  his  charming  wife  are  most  hospitable  entertainers. 

A.  J.  was  one  of  the  club  men  of  Salt  Lake  City  who,  as 
guests  A  Senator  Clark,  went  over  to  Los  Angeles  for  the 
first  trip  on  the  new  railroad.  Mr.  Davis  was  the  life  of  the 
party  until  the  steamer  was  boarded  for  Catalina.  Then  he 
was  a  dead  one.  Ask  him  now  what  is  his  pleasantest  recol¬ 
lection  and  he  will  say  “Being  sick,  going  to  Catalina.”  Its 
an  illness  that  has  gone  down  into  history. 
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JOHN  J.  DALY 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

The  miner  wrests  from  its  primeval  place 
The  gold,  and  he’s  the  only  man  I  know 
Can  look  his  neighbor  squarely  in  the  face 

And  say:  “I  have  not  borrowed, — do  not  owe 
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ONTANA  was  a  mere  collection  of  mountains,  with 
20,000  white  people  scattered  over  146,000  square 
miles,  when  John  J.  Daly  went  there  in  1869  ;  and  Mr. 

Daly  did  not  appear  to  be  much  of  an  addition  to  the 
population.  He  was  only  a  raw  country  lad  of  sixteen,  but 
there  was  a  keen  twinkle  in  his  eve  and  a  willingness  to  work 
and  take  his  share  of  the  rough  edges  of  pioneer  life  that  made 
him  popular  among  the  miners  with  whom  fate  had  cast  him. 
He  liked  mining  and  hung  on  through  many  disappoint¬ 
ments,  some  times  on  top  with  a  big  bunch  of  money  to  his 
credit,  but  oftener  with  nothing  save  a  good  name  as  security 
for  a  fresh  stake.  He  took  part  in  the  many  different  mining 
excitements  of  those  days  throughout  Montana,  Nevada  and 
Utah,  and  in  time  the  name  of  John  J.  Daly  began  to  be  men 
tioned  among  those  of  the  fortunate  operators  in  mines,  and 
today  none  is  better  or  more  widely  known  in  all  the  inter¬ 
mountain  region.  Mr.  Daly  was  born  at  Morris  in  Grundy 
County,  Illinois,  October  18th.,  1853.  He  had  a  common 
school  education  which  much  reading  and  traveling  in  later 
years  broadened  and  deepened.  With  a  mind  naturally  alert 
and  active  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  remained  obscure 
even  in  Grundy  County. 

Utah’s  mining  possibilities  early  attracted  Mr.  Daly  and 
he  was  among  the  first  discoverers  of  the  hidden  riches  of  the 
Morman  Empire,  and  a  developer  of  its  resources.  His 
residence  now  and  for  many  years  past  has  been  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  the  many  industries  he  has  founded  in  both  city  and 
state  shall  long  remain  as  monuments  to  his  pluck  and  enter¬ 
prise. 
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HEODORE  F.  SINGISER  was  born  in  Cumberland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  long  enough  before  the  Civil 
War  to  be  accepted  as  a  soldier  and  take  part  in  some 
hard  fighting.  He  emerged  from  the  conflict  with  an 
officer’s  shoulder  straps  and  a  comfortable  feeling  of  being 
alive.  He  had  unusually  good  practice  in  battle  before 
he  entered  the  army,  having  been  a  printer's  devil,  and  this 
may  have  accounted  for  his  steadiness  under  fire  and  readi¬ 
ness  to  retort  with  a  gun  or  anything  else  that  came  handy. 
Cumberland  County  has  been  good  to  Mr.  Singiser;  it  had 
raised  him  and  educated  him  and  he  had  fought  for  it  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Union,  but  as  a  reformed  printer’s  devil  he 
respected  Horace  Greeley  and  shortly  after  the  war  closed 
moved  west  to  Idaho,  then  a  territory,  and  entered  upon  a 
mining  career,  with  politics  as  a  by-product.  Success  follow¬ 
ed  him  in  both  pursuits  and  as  secretary  of  the  territory  he 
made  many  acquaintances,  who  compelled  him  to  submit  to 
the  honor  of  being  selected  to  Congress, 

Business  interests  later  induced  Mr.  Singiser  to>  remove 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  is  classed  amongst  the  leading 
citizens.  He  is  a  war  veteran,  a  member  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  His  present  business  connection  is  with  the 
American  Flag  Mining  Company,  of  which  he  is  President. 

Mr.  Singiser  is  a  man  of  quiet  tastes  and  habits,  takes 
life  easy  and  finds  more  enjoyment  with  friends  and  agreeable 
companions  than  in  gadding  about.  He  is  a  Mason  and  a 
member  of  the  Alta  Club  and  Commercial  Club  of  Salt  Lake 
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JOHN  R.  WINDER 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Old?  Yes,  full  of  years  is  he; 

Probity  and  dignity, 

And  his  native  industry 
Have  rewarded  him  zvith  wealth; 

Long  in  happiness  and  health, 

May  he  see  the  seed  he’s  sown 
Into  richest  harvests  grown. 

OHN  R.  WINDER,  banker,  beet  sugar  promoter  and 
pillar  of  the  church,  was  born  at  Biddenden,  County 
of  Kent,  England,  December  iith.  1821.  None  of 
the  Biddendenites  ever  believed  he  would  break  away 
from  the  home  anchorage,  but  he  did  and  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Utah,  U.  S.  A.  ETe  was  the  kind  of  pioneer  want¬ 
ed,  a  straight  forward,  level-minded  man  with  no  lack  of 
Kentish  shrewdness  and  the  ability  to  grow  two  grains  of 
wheat  where  only  one  had  grown  before.  In  the  early  days 
of  Utah  it  was  the  farmer  who  was  most  needed.  When  men 
of  finance,  however,  were  needed  he  stepped  to  the  front  and 
took  a  prominent  place  among  the  unfrenzied.  Utah  today 
is  a  great  sugar  beet  state  and  Mr.  Winder  is  a  director  of  the 
Utah  Sugar  Company,  Idaho  Sugar  Company,  The  Western 
Idaho  Sugar  Company  and  others. 

Early  in  his  American  career  Mr.  Winder  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  big  commercial  organization  known  as  Zion’s 
Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution  and  he  is  now  one  of  its 
directors.  He  is  President  of  the  Deseret  Investment  Com¬ 
pany,  stockholder  and  director  in  Deseret  National,  Deseret 
Savings  and  Zion’s  Savings  Banks,  the  Los  Angeles  Railway, 
the  Inland  Crystal  Salt  Company  and  the  Saltair  Beach 
Company  and  Vice  President  of  the  Utah  Light  and  Railway 
Company.  But,  best  of  all,  when  he  can  get  away  from  the 
city  he  likes  to  retire  to  the  quiet  ease  of  his  beautiful  country 
honte  and  contemplate  his  cattle  and  his  crops  with  the 
luxurious  sense  of  one  whose  days  are  days  of  peace. 
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WM.  P.  O'M  E  A  R  A 

SALT  lake  city. 


With  the  National  machine. 

He  is  strong,  very  strong — 

And  that  same  can  only  mean 
That  ere  long,  yes,  ere  long, 

He  will  have  what  he  may  wish — 

Any  kind  of  dainty  dish, 

Any  slice  of  any  “pie” 

For  the  which  he  may  apply. 

HE  easy  grace  with  which  William  P.  O'Meara  inserts 
the  rollers  under  a  political  antagonist  is  alone  worth 
the  price  of  admission  to  a  Utah  convention.  Mr. 

O'Meara  has  the  joyful  job  of  running  the  Republican 
rink  in  the  Mormon  state  and  having  inherited  the  courtly 
wiles  and  manners  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland,  from  whom  he  is 
descended,  politics  cames  as  naturally  to  him  as  the  axe  to  a 
fat  pullet 

Mr.  O'  Meara  is  no  spring  chicken  and  was  old  enough 
to  emerge  from  Illinois,  where  he  was  born  and  raised,  to  rush 
into  the  center  of  the  real  estate  boom  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
in  1888.  There  he  accumulated  a  valuable  store  of  exper¬ 
ience  and  some  money,  so  when  the  boom  showed  signs  of 
flabbiness  he  passed  over  the  range  to>  Salt  Lake  City  to  which 
point  a  brother  had  preceded  him.  That  was  fifteen  years 
ago  and  so  successful  have  been  the  brothers  that  William  P. 
is  almost  rich  enough  to  run  for  U.  S.  Senator,  the  favorite 
pastime  of  rich  and  blooded  men  in  Utah.  For  steady  office 
employment  the  brothers  handled  the  Utah  loans  of  the 
Travelers’  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  but  it  was  in  min¬ 
ing  they  found  their  vocation,  and  in  Tonopah,  Nevada,  their 
pile.  They  own  exclusively,  with  Thomas  J.  Lynch,  their 
associate  in  the  O’Meara-Lynch  Company,  the  Nevada  Alpine 
Mine,  one  of  the  principal  Tonopah  shippers  and  the  Silver 
Peak  Valculda  Gold  Mine. 

Mr.  O’Meara  is  not  so  busy  with  mining  interests  and 
political  cares  but  what  he  has  found  time  tO'  marry 
which  he  did  recently.  He  has  served  two  terms 
in  the  Salt  Lake  City  Council  and  is  a  member  of  the  Alta 
and  Commercial  Clubs  of  his  city  and  also  of  the  Catholic 
Club  of  New  York.  As  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  lecturer  of  his  council!  for  two 
years  he  is  widely  known  throughout  the  West.  Personally 
he  is  strong  with  the  national  machine  and  amongst  all  classes 
thoroughly  well  liked. 
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HENRY  M.  CROWTHER. 


HENRY  M.  CROWTHER 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Now  here’s  a  man  from  Michigan 
A  mining  operator; 

He  sings  hurrah  for  old  Utah, 

And  makes  its  progress  greater. 

No  voice  can  raise  in  higher  praise 
Of  that  great  state’s  condition; 
And  on  our  oath ,  Utah’s  not  loath, 
To  grant  him  high  position. 
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HENRY  M.  CROWTHER  is  well  known  in  Utah  and 
the  mining  world  generally  in  his  capacity  of  consult¬ 
ing  engineer.  He  is  one  of  the  youngest  mine 
operators  in  the  field  and  his  career  is  only  just  dawn- 
He  has  been  in  charge  of  a  number  of  large  mining 
operations,  principally  in  a  metalurgical  capacity  and  has 
designed  and  built  several  important  works.  Crowther  came 
to  the  West  from  the  windy  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  He 
was  born  in  Chicago,  May  27,  1873.  He  has  been  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth  ever  since  he  first  turned  up  the  precious 
metals.  The  re-establishment  of  the  famous  camp  of  Alta 
on  a  modern  basis  is  freely  credited  to  his  efforts. 

Among  his  associates  he  is  a  go-as-far-as-you-like  man. 
Anything  that  he  says  about  their  business  goes.  He  is  also 
a  make-good  man  and  is  believed  to  know  a  good  thing  when 
he  sees  it.  He  built  the  longest  aerial  tramway  in  the  state 
last  winter  which  is  expected  to  revolutionize  the  transit  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  copper  lined  canons  of  Utah.  He  promoted 
and  established  the  Continental  Alta  railroad. 

Many  of  his  researches  have  been  published  in  the 
geological  and  metalurgical  magazines  of  the  country.  He 
is  continually  discovering  things  which  has  earned  for  him 
among  his  friends  the  name  of  “Columbus”  Crowther.  He 
discovered  that  you  could  ride  in  an  auto  as  welll  as  on  a.street 
car,  so  he  purchased  one.  He  had  the  first  four  seated  motor 
car  in  Utah.  Then  he  discovered  that  the  auto  can  be  run  by 
acetylene  gas  if  gasoline  runs  out.  He  is  authority  for  the 
formula  for  running  a  machine  twenty  miles.  He  maintains 
that  it  takes  five  quarts  of  gasoline,  two  pounds  of  candy, 
four  gingerales  and  never  mind  what  else.  Crowther  gave 
some  10,000  people  their  first  auto  ride  and  admits  that  at 
least  two  dozen  of  them  were  men. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Commercial,  Country  and  Auto 
clubs  and  of  the  Officers  Mess  29th  U.  S.  Infantry,  National 
Geographical  Society  and  all  Masonic  lodges. 
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ROBERT  FORRESTER 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

In  running  brooks, 

t 

And  latest  books , 

He  finds  his  greatest  fun; 

And  if  you’re  out 
To  get  some  trout, 

He’s  sure  to  land  you  one. 


O  ALMALCOLM,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  is  Mr.  Forres- 
ter’s  native  place  and  he  was  born  November  22nd, 

_  1864,  of  honest  but  poor  parents.  They  saw  him 

through  Edinburgh  University,  and  he  then  started 
out  into  the  world  to  make  his  fortune.  His  enthusiasm  for 
the  profession  of  mining  engineer  directed  his  steps  to'  the 
United  States  and  there  he  had  his  hands  full.  Business  led 
him.  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  great  opportunities  arose  and 
Mr.  Forrester  became  not  only  a  naturalized  American  but 
the  United  States  coal  mine  inspector  for  that  State.  In  a 
business  way  he  has  been  and  still  is  identified  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  named  concerns :  Standard  Power  Company,  Gardenia 
Land  and  Water  Company,  Patrnos  Head  Land  and  Cattle 
Company,  Uintah  Railway  Company,  Gilson  Asphaltum 
Company,  American  Consolidated  Mica  Mines  Company, 
American  Geological  and  Engineering  Company  and  is  geo¬ 
logist  for  the  Utah  Fuel  Company  and  the  Rio  Grande  Rail¬ 
way  System.  This  indicates  a  large  scope  of  activity,  but 
when  you  consider  that  Mr.  Forrester  is  a  life  member  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  Edinburgh  and  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and  a  member  of  the  Mining 
Institute  of  Scotland,  the  Federated  Institute  of  Engineers, 
the  Colorado  Scientific  Society  and  of  the  Commercial,  Alta 
and  Country  Clubs  of  Salt  Lake  City,  you  begin  to  see  that 
his  time  is  pretty  well  taken  up.  Nevertheless  he  is  a  hunter 
of  three  kinds  of  game,  wild  animals,  the  frisky  trout  and 
rare  and  first  editions  of  books.  It  is  in  the  chase  of  books 
that  he  takes  keenest  delight,  having  a  large  and  valuable 
library  in  which  are  two  hundred  editions  of  Burns’  poems. 
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E.  E.  ALDRIDGE 

GOLDFIEIjD,  nev. 


There  is  hardly  anything  that  this  young  man  would  not  at¬ 
tempt, 

And  few  things  seem  to  be  beyond  his  reach ; 

He  is  full  of  fire  and  youthfulness,  from  vices  quite  exempt. 
And  at  “threesome”  and  “foursome”  he’s  a  “peach.” 


T  is  astonishing  how  the  young  men  have  taken  hold 
at  Goldfield,  Nevada.  Here,  in  this  bright,  vigorous 
new  gold  camp,  may  be  found  old  campaigners  whose 
activity  dates  back  to  the  bonanza  times  on  the  Corn- 
stock  lode — grizzled  old  experts  who  still  talk  of  porphyny 
horses  and  "Uncle  Jimmy"  Fair;  and  here,  also,  one  en¬ 
counters  the  newly  made  miners  of  Cripple  Creek,  who  know 
no  more  about  a  forty  foot  ore  body  than  about  the  latest 
gossip  of  London ;  and  here,  too,  as  an  innovation  are  the 
youngsters  who  have  rushed  in  from  the  East,  West,  North 
and  South,  filled  with  an  ambition  to  snatch  up  a  million  or 
two  and  hurry  off  home  with  it.  A  few  of  the  latter  class 
have  been  just  as  successful1  in  mining  as  the  ancient  experts 
and  the  modern  Cripple  Creekers.  Youngest,  probably,  of 
all  is  E.  E.  Aldridge,  but  already  in  on  some  of  the  best 
properties  in  the  district. 

E.  E.  Aldridg'e  is  from  Texas — Weatherford  W  be  exact 
— and  he  was  born  there  December  4th.,  1884.  He  is  a 
healthy,  vigorous  chap,  full  of  fire,  fond  of  athletic  exercises, 
a  crack  tennis  player  and  born  to  the  saddle.  His  first 
occupation  in  life  after  he  left  school  was  banking  and  he  is 
now  teller  in  the  State  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Goldfield. 
It  is  in  mining,  however,  that  he  expects  to  make  the  big 
stake  and  he  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  famous  Keystone 
Mining  Company,  which  has  opened  up  phenomenal  veins  on 
its  property  three  miles  east  of  Goldfield  and  adjoining  the 
still  more  famous  Dixie.  Mr.  Aldridge  is  also  in  on  the  Bull¬ 
frog  Pedestal  Mining  Company.  He  hopes,  bv  the  time  he 
may  vote,  to  be  worth  half  a  million  dollars,  and  no  one  wi 
begrudge  him  his  good  fortune. 
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WALTER  H.  WHITMORE 

GOLDFIELD,  NEV. 

With  Whitmore’s  luck  and  pluck 
And  all  that  zeal  and  youth. 

He  never  can  be  “stuck” — 

Now,  say,  ain’t  that  the  truth ? 

MONG  the  many  varied  species  of  American  citizens 
the  cosmopolitan  is  the  pleasantest  to  meet.  The  tru- 

_  est  American  cosmopolite  is  said  to  be  the  New 

Englander  who  broke  away  from  home  while  still 
young  enough  and  sought  the  far  west  as  a  future  place  of 
residence.  They  are  not  only  aware  that  the  western  bound¬ 
ary  line  of  the  United  States  shifted  from  the  Mississippi  River 
several  years  ago,  but  are  capable  of  loving  their  native  state 
without  feeling  the  necessity  of  disparaging  other  sections  of 
the  Union.  Walter  H.  Whitmore  of  Goldfield,  Nevada,  is  a 
cosmopolite  from  Maine  and  while  proud  of  old  Wiscasset, 
his  native  home,  prefers  the  free  and  boundless  west  as  a 
habital,  and  just  at  present,  as  a  member  of  the  F.  B.  Weir 
Brokerage  Company  is  engaged  in  shouting  for  Goldfield  as 
an  earthly  paradise. 

Mr.  Whitmore's  enthusiasm  for  Nevada  is  of  no  sudden 
growth.  As  he  was  born  in  September,  1 88 1 ,  he  is  still  young 
and  it  was  at  an  early  age  that  he  migrated  to  the  Sagebrush 
State.  In  fact  he  went  to  school  at  Eureka,  Nevada,  and  on 
returning  there  after  a  course  in  the  Los  Angeles,  California, 
schools  he  went  to  work  for  the  Risdon  Iron  Works  where 
he  stayed  for  three  years,  until  the  Tonopah  excitement,  which 
place  he  arrived  on  August  l8th,  1902.  He  worked  in  the 
blacksmith  shop  of  the  Midway  Mill  of  Tonopah,  helping 
erect  same,  and  also  stayed  several  months  after  its  comple¬ 
tion.  Started  into  business  on  May  20th,  1904,  without 
practically  any  capital.  When  Goldfield  jumped  into  notice 
he  jumped  into  Goldfield,  where  his  principal  interests  are 
centered  in  the  Blue  Bell  Mining  Company,  of  which  he  is 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


A.  G.  CUSHMAN 


A.  G.  CUSHMAN 

RHYOLITE,  NEV. 

He  grew  tired  of  bank  cashiering, 

So  he  soon  set  himself  careering 
O'er  the  boundless,  booming,  bully  West,  in  search  of  fame 
and  gold; 

So  he  founded  a  'town  near  Death  Valley, 

And  of  dollars  it’s  hard  to  keep  tally, 

For  the  coffers  of  Cushman  of  Rhyolite  are  fitting  with  wealth 
untold. 


makes 


grew  before  has 


DEAN  SWIFT  says  that  the  man 
ears  of  corn  grow  where  only  one 
rendered  an  essential  service  to  his  country.  The 
Dean  lived  two  hundred  years  ago  and  had  his  home 
in  a  country  of  older  traditions  and  methods.  Had  he  been 
a  twentieth  century  resident  of  Western  America,  his  phrase 
probably  would  read  that  the  man  who  made  two  cities  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before  was  the  gentleman  who1  rendered 
first  aid  to  the  State,  and  he  would  have  A.  G.  Cushman  of 
Rhyolite,  Nevada,  in  his  mind  as  he  said  it.  Mr.  Cushman, 
with  the  assistance  of  friends  and  associates,  caused  Rhyolite 
to  spring  fully  municipaled  from  a  Nevada  desert  and  take 
its  place  among  the  post  offices  of  the  world.  Goldfield, 
Bullfrog,  Lida  and  other  new  camps  of  the  new  gold  district 
in  southern  Nevada  were  not  enough  to  accomodate  the  rush 
and  with  wise  forethought  he  staked  off  some  sage  brush  into 
town  lots  and  allowed  people  to  give  him  money  for  the 
privilege  of  building  on  his  ground.  They  might  have  built 
just  over  the  line,  but  preferred  the  society  of  Mr.  Cushman 
and  scrambled  for  the  pleasure  of  being  near  him. 

In  the  light  of  this  event  and  the  wonderful  fascination 
exercised  by  him  upon  a  scattered  and  somewhat  toughened 
population,  it  is  well  to  inquire  about  Mr.  Cushman.  Who 
is  he?  Whence  come  lie?  We  will  endeavor  to-  answer 
these  questions.  Mr.  Cushman  went  west  from  Otsego-, 
Michigan,  where  he  was  a  bank  cashier.  He  was  born  in 
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Otsego,  September  25th  1868,  and  educated  at  Ypsilanti  in 
the  same  state.  He  had  never  been  anything  in  business  life 
but  a  bank  cashier  until  he  broke  away  and  sought  a  fortune 
in  the  west.  He  got  the  fortune.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
president  of  the  Rhyolite  Townsite  Company,  of  the  Montana 
Bullfrog  Mining  Company,  the  Amethyst  Bullfrog  Mining 
Company  and  has  money  invested  in  the  Montgomery 
Mountain  and  Shoshone  National  Bank  Mining  Companies, 
all  of  the  new  Nevada  gold  district.  Also  owns  half  interest 
in  a  wholesale  commission  house  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
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FRANK  J.  BUSCH. 


FRANK  J  BUSCH 

RHYOLITE,  NEV. 


Hail  to  the  founder  of  Rhyolite! 

Long  may  he  prosper,  day  and  night, 

Ever  and  ever  his  wealth  increase, 

Ever  gold  eggs  be  laid  by  his  geese — 

For  he  deserves  it,  this  man  of  push — 

One  in  a  million,  this  same  Frank  Busch. 


THE  particular  Busch  family  of  America  of  which  Frank 
J.  Busch  is  a  bright  and  shining  member  has  been  in 
this  country  a  long  while,  but  still  retain  the  old  world 
spelling  of  the  name,  just  as  Mr.  Anheuser's  partner 
does.  The  parents  of  Frank  J.  were  living  at  Shelby,  Rich¬ 
land  County,  Ohio,  when  the  stork  paid  them  a  visit 
October  28th,  1878,  leaving  Frank  as  a  souvenir.  Shortly 
after  that  interesting  event,  and  before  their  son  could  be¬ 
come  inoculated  with  the  office-seeking  virus,  his  parents 
took  him  to  Leadville,  Colorado.  Leadville  and  Aspen,  to 
which  latter  place  the  family  moved  in  1884,  gave  him  an 
insight  into  mining  which  never  could  be  learned  in  colleges. 
Mining  was  bred  in  his  bones  and  when  not  attending  school, 
or  playing  ball,  he  was  hanging  around  mines  and  mine 
buildings.  In  this  way,  as  helper  in  an  assay  office,  bellows 
boy  in  a  blacksmith  shop  or  firing  boilers,  young  Busch 
learned  every  branch  of  surface  work  on  mines,  concluding 
the  course  with  five  years’  practical  experience  as  a  mine 


Mr.  Busch  had  one  fad,  however,  which  nearly  frus¬ 
trated  his  chances  of  becoming  a  big  mining  man.  As  a 
player  of  ball  he  had  developed  a  wonderful  pitching  curve, 
the  fame  of  which  spread  throughout  Colorado'  and  ball  cen¬ 
ters  thereunto  adjacent,  and  brought  him  many  offers  to 
join  teams.  The  pitchership  of  the  New  \  o(rks  might  have 
been  his.  As  it  is  now  he  has  nothing  but  money  and  the 
fame  of  having  located  the  growing  town  of  Rhyolite  in 
southern  Nevada,  where  the  only  ball  he  can  enjoy  is  of  the 
high  variety  and  the  hops  of  Goldfield  society. 

Besides  being  manager  of  the  Rhyolite  Township  Com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Busch  is  director  and  manager  of  the  Diana  Bull 
Frog  Company,  vice  president  of  the  Elkhorn,  the  Vista 
Grande  and  several  other  ininin 
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CLAUDE  M.  SMITH 

GOLDFIELD,  NBV. 

To  the  gold  fields  of  Nevada  turned 
A  Native  Son  of  the  Golden  West; 
And  now  this  Native  Son,  ’tis  learned, 
Has  native  gold  tucked  in  his  vest. 


FROM  the  man  with  the  hoe  to  the  man  with  the  pick 
does  not  seem  a  long  jump,  “but,”  says  Claude  M. 
Smith  of  Goldfield,  Nevada,  “the  stuff  they  turn  up 
makes  a  sight  of  difference  in  a  fellow’s  bank  account.” 
Mr.  Smith  ought  to  know,  for  he  began  life  as  a  farmer  and 
just  at  present  is  engaged  in  chopping  off  chunks  of  gold 
in  his  Nevada  mines.  He  is  also  quite  successful  with  the 
shovel,  being  one  of  the  original  owners  of  the  Velvet  mine 
at  Goldfield,  a  property  in  which  the  gold  ore  lay  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  the  form  of  loose  dust.  All  the 
locators  had  to  do  was  to  shovel  it  into  sacks  and  send  it  to 
the  mill. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Smith  is  a  Native  Son  of  the  Golden 
West  may  partially  explain  his  luck  in  auriferous  Nevada. 
He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Lodi,  California,  May  26th, 
1876,  and  soon  after  went  to  Stockton  in  the  same  state  for 
the  purpose  of  picking  up  a  little  learning.  After  sampling 
about  all  the  learning  that  was  in  stock  he  invested  in  a  hoe 
and  returned  to  the  farm  to  cultivate  his  muscle,  as  at  this 
earty  stage  of  his  career  he  had  determined  to  be  a  California 
school  teacher.  The  muscle  was  all  right  and  stood  him  in 
good  stead  while  he  taught  school,  but  he  wearied  of  so 
much  active  exercise  and  went  to  Nevada,  where  he  obtained 
a  softer  job  with  a  pick  and  drill.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  reach  Goldfield  after  the  news  of  the  rich  strikes  there 
became  public,  and  owing  to  his  record  as  a  school  teacher, 
was  appointed  postmaster  and  mining  recorder.  Then  came 
the  Velvet.  Now  Mr.  Smith  owns  the  majority  of  the  stock 
in  the  Velvet,  the  Pottatch  and  Gold  Horn  Mining  Com¬ 
panies  and  doesn’t  care  whether  school  keeps  or  not.  And 
this  is  no  school  boy’s  tale,  either. 

Mr.  Smith  will  have  need  of  all  his  money.  His  fad  is 
yachting.  Otherwise  he  is  perfectly  sane  and  is  a  most  com¬ 
panionable  friend  and  acquaintance. 
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HENRY  CURTIS  MORRIS 

GOLDFIELD,  NEV. 

Take  away  your  cards  and  billiards — 

They  are  all  too  dreadfully  tame. 

An  expert  like  Henry  Morris, 

Finds  delight  in  the  mining  game. 


HENRY  CURTIS  MORRIS,  M.  E„  has  had  mining 
engineering'  drilled  into  him  for  SO'  long  a  time  that 

_  if  they  filled  him  with  dynamite  he  would  ooze  nitro- 

gylcerine.  His  idea  of  recreation  is  to  relieve  the 
engineer  of  a  machine  hoist  and  respond  to'  the  signals  of 
the  men  at  work  underground,  and  he  would  rather  sample 
a  breast  of  ore  than  the  finest  product  of  the  Blue  Grass 
State.  Give  him  the  problem  of  ascertaining"  the  profit  in 
a  body  of  ore  nine  feet  wide,  120  feet  long,  averaging  four 
feet  in  thickness  and  containing  18  per  cent,  silver,  40  per 
cent,  zinc,  30  per  cent,  lead,  2  per  cent,  bismuth,  costing 
$2.02  a  ton  to  mine,  $1.78  for  transportation  and  $4.95  for 
treatment,  the  slimes  to  be  impounded,  and  he  would  sur¬ 
render  a  ticket  to  a  Melba-Paderewski  concert  in  order  to 
work  out  the  problem.  This  seems  to  be  taking  a  harsh 
view  of  the  responsibilities  of  life,  but  some  people  are  built 
that  way.  He  imbided  these  eccentric  notions  of  recreation 
in  the  Massachusettes  Institute  of  Technology,  which  he 
entered  from  Washington,  D.  C\,  his  birthplace,  and  started 
upon  the  career  of  mining  engineer  when  very  young.  Mr. 
Morris  is  not  dried  up  with  age  yet,  so  far  as  that  is  con¬ 
cerned  having  been  born  November  1st,  1875. 

The  fame  of  Goldfield,  Nevada,  naturally  drew  Mr. 
Morris  to  that  wild  and  wooly  section  and  there  he  became 
one  of  the  Blue  Bell  Mining  Company.  Goldfield  represents 
home  to  him  and  he  has  identified  himself  with  its  future.  As 
goes  Goldfield,  so  goes  the  Morris  fortunes.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  local  Montezuma  Club,  and  retains  membership 
in  the  Technology  Club  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Morris  is  not  a  politician  and  has  never  had  any 
desire  to  join  the  militia  and  become  a  Colonel.  He  wouldn't 
mind  having  the  management  of  a  four  million  dollar  mine, 
however. 
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J.  H.  SHOCKLEY 

GOLDFIELD,  NEV. 

‘‘Just  give  me  a  gun,” 

Says  Shockley; 

“Just  gimme  a  gun,” 

Says  he, 

“And  I’ll  have  the  fun 
Of  my  life,  my  son — 

Oh,  a  gun  every  time  for  me.” 
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IGH  up  on  the  roll  of  Goldfield,  Nevada,  pioneers 
appears  the  name  of  J.  H.  Shockley,  a  man  who*  has 
engaged  continuously  for  twenty  years  in  metallifer¬ 
ous  mining  as  a  mining  engineer  and  expert,  and 
probably  has  had  more  real  on-the-spot  experience  than  any 
other  person  in  the  West.  Mr.  Shockley  knows  all  about 
the  special  formations,  ore  occurrences,  secondary  enrich¬ 
ment,  dips,  spurs  and  angles  of  the  different  mining  regions 
in  the  Rockies.  He  has  chased  float  rock  to  its  lair  and 
hammered  chunks  off  ledges  in  every  section  of  the  West  and 
sampled  placers  or  climbed  down  shafts  and  through  drifts 
and  winzes  in  half  a  dozen  foreign  countries.  Several  times 
he  has  made  fortunes  for  others,  but  now  Mr.  Shockley  is 
determined  to  make  a  fortune  for  himself,  and  has  selected 
Goldfield  as  the  likeliest  spot  on  earth  for  this  transformation 
into  the  millionaire  class.  With  twenty  years’  experience 
he  thinks  he  can  recognize  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it. 

Mr.  Shockley  came  originally  from  Fall  River,  Mass., 
where  he  started  life  September  8th,  1863.  He  was  an 
earnest  student  of  woodcraft  until  the  time  arrived  for  him  to 
go  to  college,  and  in  his  ramblings  over  the  hills  acquired  a 
taste  for  geological  subjects.  This  was  the  foundation  of 
later  researches  in  the  same  line  at  Eaton's  College  at  Middle- 
boro,  Mass.,  and  decided  him  in  the  choice  of  a  profession. 
Mining  engineering  was  the  choice  and  it  proved  to  be  both 
congenial  and  profitable. 

When  Mr.  Shockley  seeks  rest  and  relaxation  he 
shoulders  a  shot  gun  and  wanders  in  the  woods,  as  in  the 
ays  of  yore  at  Fall  River.  The  only  organization  in  which 
he  maintains  membership  is  the  American  Institute  of  Min¬ 
ing  Engineers. 
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WM.  E.  HUMPHREYS 

DENVER. 
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From  the  bank  to  the  mine 
Seems  a  mighty,  mighty  leap, 

And  to  some  it  might  seem  queer 
But  it’s  mighty  fine 
To  find  money  in  a  heap, 

And  the  man  zvho  found  it’s  here. 

N  THE  checkered  board  in,  the  seclusion  of  the  biblio¬ 
philes  library  or  the  broad  gruelling  squared  green 
of  life,  the  master’s  touch  is  evidenced  in  the  every 
move  of  William  E.  Humphreys,  scholar,  clubman, 
athlete  and  mining  operator. 

Pawns,  bishops,  kings,  potentates,  whether  of  brand  or 
blood,  rattle  obedience  to  the  studied  touch  of  this  keen 
student  of  humanity  and  its  migrations. 

The  thoroughness  in  which  he  was  schooled  in  his  early 
days  in  Iowa  have  made  him  a  veritable  Ageon  in  the 
struggle  for  supremacy. 

There  has  never  been  a  checkmate  called  on  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phreys  in  any  game  he  essayed  since  he  received  his  diploma 
from  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

This  master  of  the  stateman’s  game  was  born  at 
Goderich,  Canada,  March  14th,  1866.  He  left  college  with 
a  scientific  degree  in  1885  and  became  a  banker  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Ten  years  sufficed  for  him  to>  master  the  ins  and 
outs  of  finance.  He  delved  into  the  gold  mines  of  Colorado 
and  won  again. 

Mr.  Humphreys  is  a  director  in  the  Stanley  Mines  Co., 
of  Idaho  Springs,  the  Japan  Mines  Co.,  of  Telluride,  and 
auditor  of  the  Yak  Tunnel  Co.,  of  Leadville,  and  others.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Temple  Lodge  No.  299.  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 
c.f  Kansas  City,  the  Colorado  Scientific  Society  and  a  life 
member  of  the  Denver  Athletic  Club. 

Chess  and  reading  are  his  hobbies.  He  can  ride  and 
wield  the  tennis  bat  as  well  as  he  plays  with  the  chess  men. 
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WILLIAM  R.  OWEN 


DENVER. 

He  started  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store. 
Nothing  less,  nothing  more; 

But  at  once  he  proceeded  to  soar  and  soar. 
For  he  found  work  a  pleasure  and  not  a  bore; 
And  now  he  has  business  of  his  own  galore 
And  he’s  a  gentleman  to  the  core 
With  friends  and  customers  by  the  score. 
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HAT'S  Wm.  R.  Owen,  General  Manager  and  “whole 
works,”  as  the  saying  goes,  of  The  Denver  Dry  Goods 
Company.  He  was  bom  in  Columbus,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Owen  got  his  education  early  and  struck  out 
with  it  at  the  age  of  14.  When  16  years  old  he  began  to1  get 
busy  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store,  and  he  kept  busy  for 
seven  years.  Then  he  came  to  Denver  in  1875.  He  was 
employed  in  the  Daniel's  &  Fisher  store  for  three  years,  after 
which  he  went  to  Leadville  and  built  up  a  large  business  of 
his  own.  In  1883  he  returned  to  Denver  and  in  time  became 
the  head  of  the  big  establishment  he  now  controls. 

He  is  married,  has  three  lovely  children,  and  is  very 
happy.  He  has  kept  out  of  politics. 
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THOMAS  F.  BURNS 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 

‘There  is  nothing  that  can  heat  it,” 

Quoth  the  wealthy  Thomas  Burns, 

No  one  cojtld  more  fondly  greet  it 
When  the  base  ball  time  returns, 

For,  although  he’s  fond  of  polo  and  of  cricketing  and  all- 
He’s  just  “nutty”  over  ball. 
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HOMAS  FRANCES  BURNS  learned  the  mysteries 
base  ball  in  Portland,  Maine,  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
The  corner  lots  and  the  public  schools  completed  an 
education  which,  if  not  stuffed  with  Greek  and  Latin, 
was  good  and  serviceable.  He  was  the  best  umpire  and  coach 
in  central  Maine  and' his  services  were  in  demand  from  Andro¬ 
scoggin  to  Passamaquoddy.  It  is  hinted  that  Mr.  Burns 
learned  locomotive  engineering  in  order  to  be  able  to  jump  a 
locomotive  and  make  a  quick  escape  in  case  a  decision  in  a 
ball  game  might  hot  suit  the  home  fans.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Mr.  Burns  became  an  experienced  engine  driver  and  when  he 
landed  in  Denver  in  1885  there  was  no  black  ball  against  his 
name  and  he  readily  obtained  employment  on  the  Colorado 
Midland  Railroad,  running  westward  out  of  Colorado 
Springs.  He  stuck  to  the  Midland  until  1893  when  he  settled 
in  Cripple  Creek  to  become  a  millionaire.  He  accomplished 
this  by  getting  into  the  Portland  mine  early  in  its  history 
and  the  first  thing  he  did  after  joining  the  millionaire  class 
was  to  purchase  the  franchise  of  the  Colorado'  Springs  base 
ball  team  and  make  up  a  nine  that  has  been  ever  since  an 
honor  to  the  name  of  Burns.  He  was  the  team  coach  and  no 
one  can  excel  him  in  side  line  work.  He  also  owned,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  the  Kansas  City  and  Milwaukee  franchises,  but 
the  “Millionaires,”  as  the  Springs  team  is  known,  were  always 
his  favorites.  Besides  base  ball  Mr.  Burns  loves  to  hold  the 
reins  over  a  fast  horse  and  turn  the  crank  on  an  automobile. 
Mr.  Burns  is  now  a  resident  of  Colorado'  Springs  and  does 
much  to  help  make  the  village  look  like  a  metropolis.  He  is  a 
Knight  Templar,  a  Shriner,  Elk,  member  of  the  Pike’s  Peak 
Club,  an  all  round  good  fellow,  and  retains  a  seat  in  the  direc¬ 
tory  of  the  Portland. 
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FRED  S.  BROWN 

DENVER. 

’Turns  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
The  time  auspicious,  the  weather  fine, 

That  Frederic  S.,  son  of  J.  S.  Brown, 
Made  his  appearance  in  Denver  town. 

In  business  then  he  did  embark 
And  soon  began  to  “make  his  mark”. 

M an  of  modesty  and  renown — 

Hip,  hurrah,  for  Fred  S.  Brown! 
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HE  second  veneration  of  Denverites,  the  sons  of  the 
pioneers,  constitute  a  sturdy  crop  of  Americans. 
Nearly  every  branch  of  intellectual  activity  or  commer¬ 
cial  industry  contains  some  of  them  and  Colorado  is 
proud  of  all.  The  best  illustrations  are  afforded  by  those 
sons  who  have  followed  in  their  father's  footsteps  and  taken 
up  their  father's  work  in  the  business  world.  Among  these 
is  Fred  S.  Brown,  son  of  J.  S.  Brown,  a  pioneer  merchant. 
Fred  S.  Brown  has  the  distinction  of  being  a  native  of  Denver, 
where  he  was  born  April  ioth.,  1869.  And  Denver  schools 
were  good  enough  for  him.  He  attended  the  grammar 
schools  and  then  went  to  the  East  Denver  High  School,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1888.  With  a  sound  practical  educa¬ 
tion  he  was  ready  to  take  on  business  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Brown  entered  his  father’s  house,  the  J.  S.  Brown 
and  Brother  Mercantile  Company,  as  a  bill  clerk  and  remain¬ 
ed  in  that  position  until  he  knew  it  thoroughly.  One  after 
another,  he  filled  other  places,  remaining  in  each  until  every 
detail  was  mastered.  In  this  way  he  rose  to  the  position  of 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  which  he  now  occupies. 

Mr.  Brown  was  never  of  a  demonstrative  disposition  and 
avoided  the  pitfalls  usually  made  for  rich  men’s  sons.  His 
life  outside  of  the  store  has  been  simple  and  natural,  his  only 
fad  being  pet  and  live  stock.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Denver 
Athletic.  Country  and  Overland  Clubs,  all  of  Denver. 
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NELSON  L.  DREW 

DENVER. 
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He  hustles  for  the  Great  Rock  Island  Route; 

He’s  breezy,  and  he’s  Western  through  and  through , 
At  the  transportation  game  he  is  astute — 

He’s  a  drawing  card,  is  genial  Nelson  Drezv. 


HAT  the  West  is  the  place  for  young-  blood  to  rise 
rapidly  in  the  commercial  thermometer  is  exemplified 
in  the  metoric  career  of  Nelson  L.  Drew,  the  general 
agent  of  the  Rock  Island  System  in  Denver.  He  has 
steadily  climbed  the  ladder  in  the  railroad  business  and  has 
only  begun  to  move.  He  is  a  Western  man  through  and 
through.  He  has  the  effervescent  spirit  of  the  rarified  air  of 
the  mountains  and  the  pluck  that  removes  all  obstacles  when 
he  goes  after  things.  There  is  no  place  no  matter  how  high 
it  may  be  in  the  transportation  pursuit  that  he  cannot  shoot  at 
with  perfect  confidence  and  hit  the  mark  when  the  time  is 
ripe.  He  has  captured  everything  he  ever  set  his  eyes  upon 
and  he  now  has  the  eyes  of  the  keenest  minds  of  the  railroad 
business  set  on  him. 

Nelson  L.  Drew  was  born  at  Auburn,  California.  Decem¬ 
ber  27th.  1869.  He  studied  telegraphy  while  a  messenger 
boy  in  Sacremento  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
afterward  was  an  operator  at  several  points  on  that  system. 
In  1892  he  moved  to  Wyoming,  Illinois,  and  in  1897  came  to 
Colorado  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Colorado'  &  Southern 
road. 

It  required  only  a  year  for  the  management  to  discover 
his  ability  and  he  was  promoted  to  a  responsible  position  as 
agent  at  Silver  Plume. 

We  was  next  placed  in  charge  of  the  city  passenger 
agent's  office  for  the  road  at  Pueblo,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  and  then  accepted  a  similar  position  with  the  Rock 
Island  in  Pueblo,  coming  to  Denver  in  same  capacity  in 
February,  1905,  and  October  1  was  promoted  to  general 
agent  of  that  company  in  Denver. 
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HARRY  J.  ROBINSON 

BINGHAM,  UTAH. 

Gentleman  and  scholar,  too, 

Member  of  a  score  of  clubs, 

Wit  shines  where  his  fancy  rubs, 

You  will  find  him  quite  true  blue. 

ARRY  J.  ROBINSON,  of  Bingham,  Utah,  lawyer 
and  journalist,  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  younger 
generation  of  men  who  “do'  things”  in  the  great  West. 

Mr.  Robinson  combines  in  his  magnetic  personality 
all  the  elements  of  success.  He  has  tireless  energy,  excep¬ 
tional  ability  and  a  rare  and  cheerful  faculty  of  making  good. 
Although  born  in  New  York  and  educated  in  the  East  his 
spirit  is  essentially  of  the  West.  He  graduated  from  the  law 
course  of  Columbia  University  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
served  in  an  editorial  capacity  on  the  Washington  Post  io 
years  ago. 

In  1896  he  came  to  Denver  and  was  employed  on  the 
Denver  Republican,  His  rise  in  journalism  was  rapid  and 
he  soon  accepted  an  important  executive  position  on  the 
Denver  Post.  He  went  from  that  paper  tO‘  Butte,  Montana, 
where  he  took  part  in  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  poli¬ 
tical  battles  in  the  West,  being  employed  on  the  Anaconda 
Standard,  Daily  Inter  Moutain  and  was  for  several1  years  in 
charge  of  F.  Augustus  Heinze's  papers.  He  later  returned 
to  Denver  and  took  a  position  on  the  News  and  Times. 
From  there  Mr.  Robinson  went  to  Bingham,  Utah,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Bingham  Bulletin,  an  influential  local  and  min¬ 
ing  publication  in  the  West.  It  has  a  wide  circulation  in 
Eastern  financial  centers  as  well  as  being  highly  esteemed 
in  Salt  Lake  and  neighboring  cities. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  widely  known  among  political  leaders 
and  mining  men,  the  former  from  his  acquaintance  in  the 
West  and  the  latter  because  of  his  residence  in  Washington. 
His  legion  of  friends  know  him  to  possess  the  mettle  of  a 
born  fighter  and  the  constancy  of  a  loyal  friend.  His  ambi¬ 
tion  is  boundless  and  his  future  success  can  only  be  measured 
by  the  opportunities  the  great  West  presents  to  youth  and 
enterprise. 
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FRANK  B.  SEMPLE. 


FRANK  B.  SEMPLE 

DENVER. 

In  the  D.  &  R.  G.  temple 
Dzuclls  a  man  whose  name  is  Semple; 

Of  Good  Fellowship  he  is  certainly  the  god. 

Of  mirth  supply  he  has  ample, 

But  never  call  him  “Sample” 

Unless  you  zvant  to  sleep  beneath  the  sod! 

DGAR  ALLAN  POE  did  not  write  that  verse  simple 
because  he  never  knew  Frank  B.  Semple,  city  pas¬ 
senger  agent  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  If  those 
who  die  know  about  things  terrestial  it  must  be  a 
great  grief  to  Poe  to  know  that  he  died  without  knowing 
Frank  Semple.  It  was  Poe’s  loss  not  Semple’s,  that  they 
were  never  acquainted. 

Everybody  knows  Frank  Semple,  and  “everybody”  is 
a  word  that  is  used  advisedly.  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
can  ruffle  the  serenity  of  his  brow  and  that  is  referred  toi  in 
the  literary  gem  above.  Everything  else  “goes"  with  him. 

Mr.  Semple  was  born  in  Cincinnati  on  April  17th,  1859, 
but  at  an  early  age  he  moved  to  Indianapolis.  From  Indian¬ 
apolis  he  removed  to  Pittsburg  and  called  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  officials  and  convinced  F.  R.  Myers,  then 
general  passenger  agent,  that  he  was  needed  in  the  office. 
He  was  a  messenger,  but  Mr.  Myers  called  him  “private 
secretary,”  and  as  such  he  introduced  himself  to  bankers 
and  other  capitalists  of  Pittsburg  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact. 

Mr.  Semple  remained  about  two  years  with  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  being  14  years  old  and  convinced  that  his 
father  no  longer  needed  his  advice,  he  removed  himself  to 
Louisville  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  general  passenger  office 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  under  W.  H.  King,  and  became 
chief  ticket  clerk.  In  1878  he  went  into  the  hardware  busi¬ 
ness,  but  he  got  tired  of  selling  nails  and  rakes  and  such 
things,  and  July  31,  1880,  went  back  to  the  L.  &  N. 

In  April,  1882.  he  was  traveling  passenger  agent  of 
the  Union  Pacific.  July  1,  1882,  he  went  over  to  the  Bur¬ 
lington  as  traveling  passenger  agent  and  escorted  the  first 
train  filled  with  newspaper  men  and  other  things,  from  Den¬ 
ver  to  Chicago. 

On  June  1,  1895,  he  went  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  city  pas¬ 
senger  agent,  and  he  is  still  there — the  best  in  the  business, 
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too. 

Mr.  Semple  was  married  in  February,  1882,  to>  Miss 
Annie  Brown  of  Washington,  and  he  is  now  the  proud  father 
of  two  children,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Greiner  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Semple. 

Mr.  Semple  is  noted  for  his  genial  disposition  and  his 
ever  pleasant  word. 

“The  Lord  don’t  put  ’em  on  earth  that’s  any  better !” 

That  is  the  universal  word  spoken  of  Frank  B.  Semple. 
It’s  true,  too. 
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KENNETH  C.  KERR 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


When  he  teas  young  he  served  his  term 
As  reporter  for  a  nezvspaper  firm; 

He  pleased  the  railroads  mightily 
And  now  he  is  a  magnate  himself ,  you  see; 

So  zvork ,  reporters,  and  don’t  demur, 

And  you  will  prove  a  winner  like  Kenneth  Kerr. 

T  is  said  that  the  only  time  that  Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia 
ever  expressed  real  regret  that  pressing  home  duties 
prevented  him  from  visiting  the  United  States  of 
America  was  just  after  reading  one  of  Kenneth  C. 
Kerr’s  articles  describing  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  along 
the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Railroad  from 
Utah  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Mr.  Kerr,  besides  other  and  sun¬ 
dry  work  for  this,  the  celebrated  Clark  Road,  as  traveling  pas¬ 
senger  agent  and  supervisor  of  scenery,  writes  delicious  little 
morceaux  about  the  line  and  its  attractions  for  newspaper 
and  magazine  consumption.  He  is  a  writer  by  profession, 
and  before  becoming  a  full-fledged  railroad  man  was  the 
railroad  editor  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  But  before  becom 
ing  an  editor  he  was  a  civil  engineer  in  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  service. 

Mr.  Kerr  was  born  in  Washington  in  1866,  but  he  is  a 
genuine  Marylander.  John  Leeds  Kerr  was  a  United  States 
Senator,  and  his  father,  John  Bozin  an  Ker.r,  was  minister 
to  Nicaragua  and  a  distinguished  historian.  So  the  mere  fact 
that  he  was  born  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  not  in 
Maryland  should  not  be  held  up  against  him.  He  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter,  anyhow.  Being  born  there,  he  received 
his  education  in  the  Washington,  partly  common,  partly 
academic,  and  partly  at  the  hands  of  a  private  tutor.  On 
leaving  school  his  pull  began  to  operate  and  he  was  given  a 
government  billet  with  the  survey  department  and  sent  to 
California  for  field  work.  That  is  how  he  became  a  civil 
engineer.  He  makes  his  home  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  has 
a  wife  and  three  beautiful  children. 
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